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I. THE PROBLEM: HAWAII 1984 


THE As every one knows, the most important product we raise on these Islands, 
CHILDREN or anywhere else, is our children. They are the firture. For them, no 

expense or trouble is too much, provided it gets results. The people of 
Hamelin once tried so cheat on a rat-control contract and lost their children to a 
Pied Piper, in a story that still makes us shiver. Even in the worst times of 
history we know there is hope for the future so long as children are born = but 
children have to be educated. 


Five mornings a week they throng ints Island schools. In Honolulu, Junior Po- 
lice Officers guide them through humming city traffic. On the Other Side of Oahu 
they may flock by hundreds to schools in suburban towns, or they mzy go in dosens 
to schools in little valleys, beaches or plantations. The War Baby peak has hit the 
6th grades soon it will flood the secondary schools. Teacher pay was upped last 
year = but where will they find the money? Increase the teaching load? Cut sup- 


plies and services? Anyhow, the children are here, to be taught *all the best that 
is known and thought in the world’. The t-:shers «nd their helpers, the librarians, 
must do the job or be haunted by that sc.icolmaster's nightmare of He G. Wells ~ the 
generations running to waste like rapids. 


THE What docouw schools plan to do for these children? To get the facts 
THEORIES straight we checked with obliging officials at the Department of Public 

Instruction, which runs -ur Island sthools, and staggered home with 
masses of literatures on ...e wovthwhile school program. Physical and menta!. health, 
moral and spiritual values. work with tho handic-pped - all these modern extras 
were stressed along with the oid basic skills and the new skills of communication 
and human relations in a democracy. 


It is evident that the boys in the ideals depcrtment have been working over-~- 
time to take the best ideas from mcdern education and hammer out a program for the 
Islands. No salary could re,ay the devoted men and women in our schools, for a 
teacher's job is mors than a job. It is a vocation; a calling, a profession, and 
most of them go above and beyond the call of duty. 


THE But an arm, mar. .es on its stomach, even when bound f r the New Jvrusalem. 
TOOLS What of logistics, the provisicn of materials? Librarians belong in the 

Supply and Sexvice section of Education, since they provide materials of 
learning, and these arc daily growing more vomplex because of new educational theo- 
ries based on great progress in child psychology and new knowledge of : man nature 
and the learning process. 


"Don't you need more supplementary materials for homework these days?" we asked 
at the DPI. "Yes indeed," they told us. "The day of the single textbook is prac- 
tically over." "But it's herd to supply them in sufficient quantities," we said, 
and our officials gave 2 helpless shrug. It wasn't their problem. That was one 
for the budget, the taxpayers, the Supply and Service people. 'Passed to you for 
action, please’. Passed jargely to librarians, and those who control the libraries. 


Let's consider how to implement these beautiful ideals of the planners. We 
shall do better if we understand why modern education puts a new strain on libraries. 








EDUCATION Modern education is different. In this age of motor transport, even 
1954 rural children can be picked up and taken to schools where they are 

taught not only by printed books in multiple copies, but by audio-visual 
means. Newspapers and megasines bring news of the world into their classrooms. 
Once American children loarned a little of Greece anil Rome, Burope, England and 
the Ue Se Now there arse no blank spaces on the map; no nation is unimportant. The 
world is wider thene days. 


Once schoolin« was for the fortunate few. Now it is for all the children of 
all the people. Not only do we tesch 211 oconomic levels, but nearly all nental 
and physical levels. Exceptional ohildren sre rospected, and the aim is to train 
them to the limit of their capacity. 


Psychology has shown the nature of the learning process. Once it was custom- 
ery to beat dull subjects into childrer's heads by aid of the schoolmaster's stick, 
and to preserve disoipline by the same means. Have you read "Stalky and Company" 
lately? Read it, and it will not seem so foolish to rouse children's interest by 
real-life situations, to let them help in planning assignmeiits, to create core 
studies and units -f work that cut across artificial bounds and make the children 
want to explore further and use what they know. 


This is an age of atomic anxiety, clashing political theories, economic strain 
and urban tension. We are crowded in cities, subject to new stresses. The art of 
human relations in a democracy has priority perhaps over 411 other subjects. 

People, everywhere, must learn to live together, or by 1984 our earth, the "Terra" 
of "Sol-3" of scierco fiction, may be a smoking radioactive mess. Or it may learn 
the lesson and graduate to space tvavel, or get a new lease on life, another chance. 
So we teach brothoriocd and human roletions with Father Time peering over our 
shoulders. It is an intoresting challenge. 


TOOLS So much for tho urgent WHY of education. “hat of the means, the tools? A 
AGAIN single textbool: fsr each subject ‘s inadequate, se where does Johmy Islander 
turn for help in his tomework? In his some:-oom there may be a few reference books 
and supplementary matoriuls. There may he « SCHOOL LIDRARY, subject to serious 
limitations and variations in size and quality. Finally there is whatever PUBLIC 
LIBRARY service may vo within reach ~ main iibrary, branch or bookmobile. On these 
materials centers hs must rely to achieve the grand ideals of education. How well 
do these centers work? 


II. THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS A MATERIALS CENTER. 


Ke1Z When does Johnny Islander find his way to the public library? In cities and 

towns he may be carried in by his parents, or pushed in a pram. When he can 
walk and talk he my come with his family to free librery movies. In branches he 
may go in pajamas, his sisters in muumuus or kimonos. When he has reached 2d 
grade and can write his nero and give his parents' legol namos (not *Mama‘' or 
‘Apple Dumpling') he is given a card and becomes a Libra:y User, with story hours, 
book talks and library lcssons a reguler part of his school program. As @ big man 
in 5th grade or so he *2gins to get help with his hcmework, when school is out and 
his school library is shut. In 9th grace he gets an adult card. There are Young 
Adult collections in all public libraries, with a special YA librarian in Honolulu 
who visits his school end gives book talks, takezx him on library tours and stands 
ready to help him daily if he uses the main library. For a while he veers back and 
forth from children's books through YA and into adult books. His homework in high 
school is growing extensive and difficult, and even if it is considered tilly or 

goody to study, he is soon besieging the library in hordes each afternoon 
when no ball games are on) for help in his daily assignments. 


WELCOME How does he fare? Pretty well on the whole, we hope. Public librarians 
MAT - want to serve everybody well, especially the young people who are future 
library users. They wouldn't be doing the hard, low-pay publie library 
work if they didn't want to give service by opening the ‘wonderful world of books‘ 
to all comers. They will give this service to the limit of their ability, resour- 
Ces, and proper function - and then some. Only an extra act of devotion makes it 
possible for libraries to open their doors a little wider each day at 3:30 to 





absorb the after-school throng of students, and serve them without increase of 
staff, for in these hours the joint is jumping. 


BUSY Remember, they have Johnny's parents and family to serve. The grown-ups 
SIGNAL don't stop calling up and coming in when the school rush is one Late after- 
noon and everin; sre the times when housewivos, business men and tourists 
are free to call for onvick service and accurate information, or come in for de- 
tailed reading edv.c+. The army and ravy, business firms, government officials 
and John Q. Citizen koe- the wires huuming, and may have to be told regretfully 
that the desk is busy: wall they weil, onl) back, or leave their number? Infor- 
mation calls have increased in late yours, while budget and staff have not. The 
librarians may be working like mad agains\ tine limits, hunting the doughnut- 
makers' creed, the T. H. fireworks laws of 1869, songs about coconuts, the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, specifications for a Hatchet planimeter, the correct angle of rise 
for house stairs, rear torsion bar suspension, &c, &c. All this and Johnny too. 


MIRACLE? When this happens, natural laws are suspended and bodies are in two places 
at once. How else could we serve adults and Youn Adults at the same 
moment of space-ti +7? It is a kind of miracle, especially when we are short- 
staffed through iliness or vacation, for lacking substitutes we merely spread our- 
selves thinner. It is fvn to wait on youngsters, with their myriad problems, but 
it is obvious that we can give better service if we do not have to decode their 
requests; if they are able and Willing to use library tools like the catalog, envy- 
Clopedia, and Reader's Guide; and if teachers make realistic assignments with a 
view to what we have and have not. 


DANGER: A few milc words of warning: we hope Johnny doesn't wait to start his 
PLEASE term paper till the day before it's due, and then want a capsule account 
DETOUR of a huge svbie: te We hope the teacher wasn't too rigid in the assignment, 
forbidding a 7th greder to lout for "Buzsards" in the encyclopedia; or 
assigning historical .cveis of 1600 page~ ts aoze of 10th graders; for we simply 


haven't the books to suopiy these in guzat’’y. We hope teachers realise we don't 
stock multiple copies ci vooks: that assiruing 90 children to 1 reference tool 
will put a premium on gzab, not scholersiip, or even move some one who wants a good 
grade to rip out pages, which scarcely teaches good citizenship. Saddest example: 
&@ gap in a Catholic Almanac for Notable Appuritions of the Blessed Virgin. We 
deplore assignments to things so hard to find that the librarian gets a workout 
while children stand src nd helplessly and then just copy answers. We are sorry, 
too, when pareits cf 5th graders have to come in to find something for their little 
boy who is getting tearful and desperate from hunting vainly for glaciers in Russia 
or travel routes into Chicago. 


GOLDEN When teachers give realistio azssignments and students can use the tools we 
RULE direct them to, all goes smoothly end the learning process functions as the 

planners intend. Heve, where schools use public libraries so much more 
heavily than on the Meinland, perhaps more orientation is needed on both sides. A 
good working knowledge of library tools would be a lifelong asset to students. The 
librarians could do better work if they; knew what the teacher intended the students 
to achieve in searches «ssigned; and with closer liaison the.’ might inform teachers 
as to what they can and cannot supply. It is something to explore as a way to 
improve educational methods, to avoid frustration and waste of time, and give 
students the happy, cor»etent feeling of being at home with the tools of research « 
able to progress under their own power. 


EQUAL But all this applies only to children in cities and towns. If Johnny 
SERVICE? grows up in the country, we can only serve him with the Children's Book- 
mobile, which visits several rural schools on Oahu at three-week intervals. (Lack 

of money keeps us from serving them all.) Each class has 16 or 20 minutes to 

return old books, choose new ones, and get them stamped ~- not much time for brows ings 
Teachers find a few books on unite of work and teaching methods. But we can only 
serve grades 4 to 9 at best. The 10 to 12 grades must rely on school libraries, if 
eny, for the supplementary materials and for pleasure reading and reference books. 
And sometimes there is no school library worth the name, It may be a storehouse 

for texts, a locked room of obsolete materials, a shelf in the Principal's office, 





half a classroom or teachers' lounge. There may be no librarian at all. Our next 
section on school libraries applies only to schools where at least a part-time 
librarian is maintained. In the other schools, what about Johnny's homework? 


III. THE SCHOOL LIBRARY PICTURE ON OAHU. 


FOOLS School libraries are unknown territory to many public and special librarians, 
RUSH inoluding the editors. Some of us wout through school without them. Or we 
IW remember a forbidding room where st intervals a penctrating female voice 
would call for quiet, or elsel S90 wo were strictiy unqualified to describe 
school libraries, and we had to start from scratch. School librarians could heave 
done this survey much better, nauuwraliy, except that their problems and techni.cali- 
ties are an old story to them, and might not be explained in ABC's for the rcst of 
use But school library work is growing so important that we thought its problems 
should get some attention in the Journal. Once we started, we found it fascinating 


RANDOM To begin with, we buttonholed a school librarian ani asked about her work. 
SAMPLE Most surveys based on interviews or case studies do not specify the con- 

dition of “heir subjects when interviewod, but we think they should. For 
we caught our specimen at the ond of a long hard day, and she took a dim view of 
practically everything. High pay? Maybe so, but it's not worth it. Interesting 
work? It shouldu't haopex to a dog’! Long vacations? If we didn't have thom, 
we'd all be in Kenoohoi # We gave up interviews on the spot, and switched to 
questionnaires. 


We decided to gather statistics on factors that might affect service to 
SIR students, and the happinvoss and efficiency of school librarians. We mimeo 

graphed half a dozen cusstions on work load, materials and services, and 

sent them to tlic 30-odd public school librarians on Oehu, and to 10 of the 

largest private schocl libraries in Honolulu. With our small staff we 
couldn't tackle the other islands. AJ fcrmp came back out of the 70 sent, and we 
hope they will serve as a picture of all T.Il- school libraries. 


TABLE OF The next thing was to find significence in the answers. Was there a 
FREQUENCY pattern in the vesults according to type of library? As soon as the 
answers began to come in we sar that the questions could have been 
better phrased if we had only Imcvm more at: whe time. Still, as the yellow forms 
piled up sky high on sur desk (how did Mr. Kinsey manage?) we did catch a glimmer 
of meaning. We developed 6 tables to summarize the statistics. They are too long 
to reproduce here, so we will only give results. We found, too, that other surveys 
had been made, guides prepared, and standards set for Island libraries. At the 
least, we can report on how these goals are being met at the moment, and summerize 
suggestions received. And we have a new respect for our fellow workers in school 
libraries, who are trying to do a grand job of making bricks without very much 
straw at times. 
A. WORK LOAD: Hours open Staff Assistants: Hours per day 
Libreriens 
Teachers 
Clerks 
Students 








No. 


We asked for this information and tabulated answers by size and type of 
school: Honolulu Secondary, Elementary, or Private; and Rural or small town 
schools on Oahue 


1. Honolulu Secondary Schools (7 responding) 


Enrollment ranges from 1900 to 2000 and up. Size of school staff inoreases 
proportionately from 40 to 90. But the number of librarians remains at 1 in ali 
Cases. This grim statistic is the most striking fact to emerge. 





The 3 largest schools have clerical help in their libraries, but only 10 to 16 
ospital 








hours a week at best. They have about the same amount of teacher help. All 7 
schools have hordes of student helpers, 20 to 40 children per library, working 100 
to 200 hours a week, by the figures. One school said its student monitors did 
most of the clerical work, by aid of form books and thorough training. Others 
found large numbers and casual selection of monitors a burden. 


The librarian's official work week is 35 hours; like the teacher's, but these 
7 school libraries are open 30 to 37 1/2 hours a week, with no apparent relation to 
size of school. 3 are open 35 hours, the commonest figure. The librarian's work 
hours are listed at 7 a day, except 1 at 8 3/4 - perhaps she added some of the 
extra time which they all put in. These libraries open at 8:00, 8:15, or 8:50, and 
close at 2:30, 3:15, or 5:30, after which students go home or to the public library 
if they wish to study. 3:15 is the most frequent closing time. 


Some may wonder how the number of librarians is fixed for an Island public 
school. The library job is qn “overhead” non-teaching position, and 1 of these is 
allowed to each 195 children enrolled. The Principal, who selects overhead workers 
for his school, may pass over librarians to choose a Vice-principal, Counselor, 
Health worker, Nurse, Secretary, Clerk, Registrar, Treasurer, Bookkeeper, Cafe man- 
ager, Director of Group Activities or Vocational Education, and so one With the 
stress on health, guidance and counseling and the absolute need for clerical help, 
the librarian has rather low priority, and when chosen he may be given all kinds of 
odd jobs not related to library work. His library degree, if any, may enable him 
to meet the requirements for a library job over and above what is demanded, but 
means no extra paye 


let us quote professional standards on minimm school library staff require- 
ments, as given in a DPI reporte* The American Library Association standards for 
1945 were 


Enrollment Librarians Clerks 
200 Part ¢: 








500 
21000 
2000 

&o 


Another local library report 2 mentions NEA standards: 1 full time trained 
librarian for each 500 pupils, plus 1 full time clerical assistant for each 1,000. 


For standards on monitors we can refer to page 89 of the School Library Manual, 
the DPI library guide, whose fine current edition has been ordered by many mainland 
institutions, including the State Department. Page 102 of the Manual quotes the 
School Code on the librarian's duties, and gives requirements for school library 
certificates. 9 


2. Honolulu Elementary Schools (19 responding) 
13°00 

Range of enrollment: 600 to 1800 ups Range of school staff: 25 to 62. 
Number of librarians: I in all cases. 3 Rlarger schools have clerical help, but 
only for 2 or 3 hours a week. No teacher help was listed. Student helpers are 
fewer, from 1 to 4 monitors per school, working 2 to 7 hours a day. The librarians 
themselves work 4 1/2 to 8 hours a day. Their libraries are open 31 to 41 hours a 
week, commencing at 7:00, 7:30, 7:45 or 8:00; and closing at 2:15, 2:30, 2:45, 3:00, 
or in 1 case "3:15 or later - as long as teachers want help". 12 were open 35 or 
34 hours a week, the commonest figures. 

I. Sohool library facilities - minimm requirements; preliminary report of a com- 
mittee of secondary school librarians, Gladys Faulkmer, Chairmane Mimeo., DPI, Aug- 
ust 1960. Pel 

2. Result of questions on librarians' work load in 13 Honolulu school libraries; 
Flora Scott, Chairman. Mimeo., Spring, 1951. Summary of recommendations to principals. 

3. Hawaii school libraries; a manual for organization and activities, prepared by 
librarians of Hawaii with the leadership of Miss Carolyn Crawford and Mrs. Cynthia 
Geiser. DPI, 1961. 








% Honolulu Private Schools (8 responding) 





Here the enrollment runs from 200 to 2200 per school. Staff ranges from 17 
to 150 per school, almost twice as high as in public schools of similar size. And 
for the first time we find a school of over 2000 that has $ librarians, almost meet- 
ing ALA standards. The rest still have only 1 apiece. In this same size class of 
over 2000, we find the sole instance of real clerical help: a clerk-secretary at 
8 hours a day, and «1 Audio-Visual clerk at 4 hours a day. There is some scanty 
teacher help in 3 cases, and a geod deal ef student help, from 1 to 16 monitors per 
library, working isom i/2 to 6 hcw's e cay» 1 scheol has a library olub of 45 
members, hours not specified. Hours opon ere more extensive than in public schools. 
4 are open 40 hours a woek, 1 is open 45, 2 are open 37, and only 1 reports 30 
hours, the lowest figure. Most librerians work 8 hours a day, though 2 are down 
for 6 and 1 for 4. They open at 7:00, 7:45, 8:00, or 9:00, and close at 2:00, 3:00, 
3:20, 3:45, or in 5 cases 4 o'clock. For the first time we find a real chance for 
students to study after school is out. 


4. Rural Schools on Oahu (11 reporting) 





Those reportiug have an enrollment from 50 to 2400. School staff ranges from 
2 to 85. Number of librerians ranges from 1/4 to 1. These schools vary in type 
from K-6 to 7-12. Most librarians work 7 hours a day. 1 school, not the largest, 
has clerical help for 3 hours a day. No teacher help is listed. Student help is 
rather light except in one of the smaller schools which has 48 monitors with about 
7 hours of help per day. MNumber of monitors per library runs from 1 to 48, with 
most having 5 or 6. Hours open: 32 to 40 (1 case). 4 are open 38 hours, 3 for 
35.2 They open at 7:30, 7:40, 7:45, or 8:00, and close at 2:30, 2:45, 3:00, or 4:00 
(1 case). 7 stop at 2:30, the commonest closing time. 


B. SUPPLIES AND SERVICES: How many books in your library (approximately) 


Wheat kind? Check below if you have: 

Textbooks 

Reference books 

Circulating books: 
Recreational reading 
Magazines 
Pamphlets 
Pictures 
Recordings ae 
Vocational materials 


Work done (Please give rough estimate of per cent of time spent on each kind): 

Professional _% (ieee, Selecting materials; Cataloging or indexing 
them; interpreting them by reference work or reader's 
advisory work, Publicity, Displays, Book talks, Li- 
brary orientation, &c) 

Clerical fn (Routine ordering; Processing of materials; Filing and 
shelving; Typing, &c) 

Extra Duties % (Cashiering in cafeteria, care of films, coaching, 
Iuaus, &o 


We asked these questions, and tabulated answers again by size and type of 
school. In asking how many books, we should have specified texts and "Central 
Collection", the miscellaneous supplementary materials of information, recreation, 
or reference, often single titles, that are the nucleus of the central school 
library collection (Manual, pe21). Some librarians kindly gave both figures. We 
should have cited the non-book materials listed in the Manual, p.53, for we omitted 
Clippings, maps, posters and charts, film strips and slides. Some filled these in. 


The "Work done", divided by Professional, Clerical and Extra duties, differs 
from the ideal division of a school librarian's time given in the Manual, p23, 
together with a list of library duties. So we quote this time division, first a 
general one and then another for elementary librarians: 





General 

Tibrary routine 

Service to teachers 

Service to children 
Total 








Note: library routines and maintaining the collection will take more time at 
the beginning and end of the sehool year. 


The Manual tells us on page 22 that the standard minimm number of books in the 
Central Collection is & per child, or 2500 to 3000 and up for 500 children. Each 
librarian has probably compared her CC with this figure, and we will only summarise: 


1. Honolulu Secondary Schools (8) 





In schools of over 2,000, 1 fell below the minimum book standard and 1 exceeded 
it. In schools of over 1500, we had 1 plus and 2 minus. 1000 and over: CC not 
stated. 


& schools do not inelude texts in their collection, though they may order or 
process them. Of the non~-book materials, as listed on the questionnaire, 2 had all. 
4 had no recordings. 1 or 2 had no pictures. 1 had no pamphlets, and 1 had no 
Vocational materials. Students would have to use the publio library for these. 

Size of CC ranged from 7000 to 14,900. Total collections with texts inoluded mm- 
bered 7000 to 50,000, with no relation to size of school. 


As for WORK DONE (Professional, Clerical and Extra) estimates varied from 
85 PAs C to 20 P/80 C, without much relation to school size. Of course this is a 
subjective estimate, not based on a job diary. Most felt that they did far more 
Clerical than Professional work. Only 1 listed any Extra duties, but put it at 
10%. 1 librarian is a half-time teacher. 


2. Honolulu Elementary Schools (19) 





In 6 schools of over 1000, & exceeded the book standard; 2 fell below. In 4 
schools of 600 or more, we had 2 plus and 3 minus. Size of CC ranges from 4000 to 
9000; total collections from 5600 to 27,000, with little relation to size of school. 


Non-book materials: 9 had all the materials listed except Vocational, which is 
herdly needed in elementary schools. & had no pamphlets, or very few. 1 had hardly 
any pictures. All had recordings, if only a few. 1 or 2 listed Maps, Charts, 

Flash Cards, Globes, Toys, Filmstrips, Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments 
among non-book materials - things we had not thought of! 


Nearly all thought they spent the great bulk of their time on professional work « 
Only 2 said 50 P/50 C, and no one put Clerical work higher than 50%, unlike the 
Secondary School Librarians! Extra duties were reckoned from 1% to "25%. 


$. Honolulu Private Schools (8) 





As nearly as we can figure, all but 1 of the private schools reporting exceed 
the book standard, and most exceed it many times over. 5 have no texts to worry 
about. 2 have no Vocational materials, but 1 of these is K-6. 1 has no pictures. 
& have no recordings, and 3 have all materials listed. 


Work percentages: Professional estimates run as low as 40%, as high as 80%; 
Clerical from 10 to 40%; and Extre from 0 to 40%. Here, too, we find 1 half-time 
teacher. Private schoc] librarians list more guidance and study hall duties than 
most public school libse-:ians. We are told that some of them have the worelcome 
complication of their salaries being based on 10 months, though they are paid on a 
Classroom teachers schedule - "a professional discrepancy not found in the DPI". 





4- Oahu Rural Schools (10) 





Only 2 of these exceed the book standard. Most fall hopelessly below. A 
library may have 3:900 books where it should have 12,000; 600 where it should be 
7,000; 3,000 instead ef 7,000. Then we may get a plus school for some reason, only 
to lapse to a collection of 550 that should be 4,500, and so it goes. What's 
worse, it is these :ral schools that get only brief Boukmobile service, if any, 
from the public library - 15 minutes per class once in 3 weeks. Johnny Islander 
fares poorly here. 


As for non-book materials, 6 have all kinds listed. 2 schools with intermed- 
idte or secondary grades have little or no vocational materie!. 3 schools have few 
if any pictures. Only 1, however, has no reccrdings. We note too that Audio-~ 
Visual equipment is listed by 1 librasy that snovid have 6 or 9 times as many books 
as it does - an interesting case of ajministrative emphesiss 


Professional work estimates vary wildly, from 10% to 90% Clerical work is 
put at 8% or 87%; Extras fren 1% to 30% Only 6 of the 10 librarians feel that 
most of their wor) is Professional. 


The schools reporting these facts range in enrollment from 50 to 2400 and up, 
but the 4 tiny rural schocls under 600 share 1 secretary-librerian between them, so 
there are roally !5 schools, if only 10 librarians, reporting. One third of the & 
rural schools on Oaru lave no librarian at ail = what difference does it make to 
Johnny's homework ? 


C. COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS :- 
Extra Duties - please list. 
How do you think service to students and teachers can be improved? 
Other comments s= 


1. Extra Duties of school librarians: 





Adviser to student groups Health work 
Assemblies and moctinzs~ arrange for, Janitor work 

publicize, prepars rooms Liaison between school and alumi 
A-V work: process anc © 9 for films Mail: sort & distribute, including parcels 
or equipment. »,perste projectors, & Order wookbooks & weekly readers & collect 
train teachors and students for same 

Bookkeeper Police duty: baby sit with problem groups of 
Boolmobi’e duties strays, mavericrs &o 

Cashier in school cafeteria Programs and rehsearsals 

Chaperone at athletic events Purchase school equipment 

Coaching Specialist work of various kinds 

Collecting for PTA funds, child Spelling bee 

welfare wor’, carnivals or fund Study hell 

raising events Substitvie when teachers fall i11 during day, 
Committee work for scor-ol or PTA ox cere for their classes in the library 
Counseling: on grades, study habits, Supplies: purchase, store, mend, distribute 
homework problems, truancy and Surveys 

delinquency Teaching 

Counting cash Testing (give English Standard tests 2 or 3 
Dedication times a year, or as needed; also Mental 
First aid for children in building Matimity & Progressive Achievement) 

Vice-principal duties when Priccipal is away 


2. Comments and suggestions, arranged by order of frequency: 





16 librarians said MORE HELP IS PZEDED, mostly clerical, to free them for real 
professional work. 2 in schools of 1090 or 1500 and up would like another librar- 
dant Many list heavy dviies performes on their own time, with no extra pay: text- 
book work in June and September, inventory, selecting and processing materials, 
learning 5 stories to tell each day, &c. One says "I do not think any school 





librarian can do an adequate professional job and do all the necessary clerical 
work too in the time allotted. We all work overtime and put in many hours in the 
sumer during *vacation'" - and school librarians aren't paid for overtime nows 


10. mention INADEQUATE PHYSICAL PLANT. New building planned with little space 
for storage, shelving or displays. No storage for maps, pamphlets, or posters. 
No card catalog. No charging desks Poor shelving for CC. No workrooms No sink, 
just a little basin. Library is a converted schoolrodm, Library holds only 15 
students. Library is moved from room to room each year in a school whose enrollment 
tripled in 4 years. 


7 have MONEY PROBLEMS (of course they all do) In more than one school this 
year, 100% of pupils' Book Rental Fees had to be spent on texts, though 10 to 25% 
of it should go to the Central Collection (Manual, p.22) Meny librarians are in 
desperate straits, and one sponsors events, sells school book covers and Christmas 
cards, contacts the PTA, and enters the "Opportunity Knocks" contest at Kapiolani 
Super Market to get a little money for her books! 


6 cite LACK O% TIME to do their proper job. "I need to organize my library - 
all my time is spent on inmediate requests". Others would like to prepare materials 
for classes, organize their pamphlets and pictures, weed their CC, give students 
individual help, or just do adequate work. 


6 want CENTRALIZED DPI SERVICES to save time and money: $ in ordering and 
cataloging, 2 in mending and binding, 1 in purchasing, processing and accounting 
for textbooks. 


5 have urgent need of UP TO DATE MATERIALS, both children's reference books 
and supplementary materials for homework. 


3 want to ELIMINATE TEXTBOOK ADMINIST.ATION. 


$ would like MORE SERVICE FROM THE PUBLIC LIBRARY: recordings available at 
branches, bookmobile visits to remotes city schools, and story hours after schoo} 
or on Saturday. 


5 wish they had MORE CONTACT WITH TEACHERS = conferences on subjects needed - 
"then the librarian could collect it and put it on reserve instead of charging it 
out to the first comers, not knowing it was in demand". Or have teachers visit 
libraries when children do, since they know reading abilities - but they know 
teacher load is too heavy for much library visiting. 


2 say they have TOO MANY MONITORS. They would like to select smaller mmbers 
of likely helpers, not use all Sth and 6th graders, for instance, as it takes too 
long to train them. 


1 elementary librarian thinks 12 LIBRARY CLASSES A WEEK should be the top 
limit, and only given to grades 4 « 6. 


1 wants to STANDARDIZE THE LIBRARIAN'S WORK according to the School Code, and 
also the mumber of assistants and number of textbook changes for the year. 


1 of our most interesting commentators had many original suggestions, some of 
which we summarize: 


To “free the librarian from the overwhelming clerical load" we should somehow 
provide more clerical assistance, "don't ask me how!" We can also help by install- 
ing time and Tabor sav. devices, and they need not be just mechanical, they can 
be streamlined procedures er administrative techniques. Centralized pur- 
chasing, processing, and accounting for textbooks would help. seccscersssserss 80 
would industrial efficiency measures: work flow methods based on time studies, 
and improvement in workers' efficiency and productivity by using standard personnel 
measures like job classification and specification of duties. 
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Somehow the librarian must be allowed to do his proper job. A pubis relations 
program might help, if it creates better understanding and appreciation ar= 
ians' work and shows how they can further the aims of administrators. Then the 
bosses might let librarians work to best advantage, and stop wasting them on odd 
jobs and routines. 


Eliminate another time-wasting element by training students individually in 
learning research and library skills - then they can work more on their owne Not 
only students: "teach teachers how to use the card catalog and other reference 
tools! Suggest a workshop course." 








Give teachers the help they really need. "Develop biblioera s of correlated 
materials of proven worth for each of the ‘more or less standard’ curriculum units 
of the local schools.” Make an objective study of the fine system, and see if it's 
worth the time and trouble. loy school librarians on a year roumd basis (at 
least in the larger schools). "We do our heavy ordering in June. in September we 
start the school year swamped with thousands of new books to be cataloged and 
processed. This leaves very little time for ‘service to stucents and teachers'. 

The summer vacatio~ months would be a much more ideal time to do all of this cata- 


loging and processing." 


-- Thought-provoking, no? On that last suggestion for working longer hours 
we refer our friend to the library report mentioned in Footnote 2: Summary. This 
group felt that if students need more access to the library, teachers should s end 
children in during class hours instead of expecting librarians to stay open before 
and after school and thus put in a longer work day than the teachers. -- How would 
this difference of opinion be resolved? We don't say it can’t be done. 











Some comments are optimistic: "This library has been set up according to the 
Library Manual, so it was easy to step ineee All ig not hopeless! We have reading 
guidance, story hours, book talks, browsing and borrowing. We help children and 
teachers with reference problems, and find books to help the teachers with their 
units of workes." 


_ One is a little too optimistic? "You seem concerned about resources available 
for homework assignments. The day of burdening a ohild in the Elementary School 
with homework is over. The type of homework that is encouraged téday is for a 
child to select his own books for reoreational reading at home..." <= Not 8.0.P. in 
all schools, surely. 


Another says, “You probably know that the Secondary School Librarians have 
become a Seotion of Hawaii Library Association and that we have meeting every 
alternate month during the school year. I have found these meetings extremely 
vaiuable in ‘comparing notes' and exchange of ideas. We've had meetings on every- 
thing from new gadgets to taking inventories, handling of magazines, AV materials 
and care and mending of books. Last year a member of the Library of Hawaii staff 
attended our meetings and we found this helpful to us < and we tried to help the 
Library by instructing our students in Library Etiquette. One of our meetings was 
& discussion of P.L. and School Cooperation." 


Another, who has quite a struggle to make ends meet, says "I know the library 
is a popular place with the children; they borrow before school and at recess time 
as well as during their regular class periods. Those with monitor experience are 
always on hand to take over behind the desk when needed. The cataloging is far 
from complete, the mending is always behind; the posters are not yet processed; 
the picture box is always full of pictures waiting to be mounted. But the children 
get attention and that to me is the important thing." 


And finally, this thoughtful comment: "Much of the improvement in promoting 
love of books and reading depends on the Librarian, but even if she is enthusiastic 
and a promoter she is blocked if teachers themselves are non-readers. Every staff 
has a few of these people whose inclination and background omit books, but universi- 
ties and teachers colleges are emphasizing children's literature more and more, 80 
there is hope for improvement, and this emphasis must be kept alive. Parents, too, 





can be reminded of the great asset which a love of reading and reading together 
provide toward adjustment to the world and the development of inner resources." 





3. Professional Organizations epen to Island school librarians are an impor- 
tant key to progress. ‘icy Taslate the national American Library Association, and 
the territorial Hawaii Library Association, with its Children's Section, its two 
school sections, and others. 


The first of the school sections is the Sopondary School Librarians, for inter- 
mediate and high school librarians. Mrs. Zoe Everly, this year's Chairman, gave 
us much helpful information. She says they meet about five times a year, on the 
4th Wednesday of the month, which the DPI sets aside for special meetings, to dis- 
ouss special problems or hear about mainiand developments from librarians back from 
a trip. The chairmanship rotates, and progrem details heve been mentioned already 
in a comment. These school groups are a part of H.L.A., but members need not 
belong to HeL.A. individually unless they wish. Rural librarians come if they oan. 





Second group is the Elementary School Librarians. They meet the 4th Wednesday 
each month at 3 o' lock in the District Superintendent's office, Building D, at 
Pensacola and Piikoi Streets in Honolulu. Meetings are open and visitors welcome, 
according to Mrs. Rose A. Wong, current Chairman, who was very helpful as were 
others in her group. She says that membership is voluntary, but includes many 
rural librarians who come from Aiea, Kaneohe, Wahiawa, or farther points as they 
can. They were organized in April, 1944, to help each other with problems. It is 
@ common laboratory, with every one throwing in suggestions on work methods or 
points of interest. They also have book reviews or speakerse 





have had the help and advice of Mrs. Cynthia Geiser’, Librarian of the 

Elementary School of the University of Hawaii Teachers College; and later of Carolyn 
Crawford, who teaches library science at the same institution. This year for the 
first time they have « Library Coordinator for Elcmentary Schools, Miss Lotty 
Canaday, who is Direciior of Elementary Education for the DPI. She meets with them, 
offers suggestions, and takes back any necessary Communications to the DPI. They 
are now working for a library consultant, who would visit libraries, advise on 
problems, and help achieve more uniformity in things like cataloging, for librarians 
who may not heve had much training in library work, though of course they are famil- 
iar with education and teaching. 


4. Conclusion. The Music and Art teachers have a DPI consultant, and isolated 
libraries onpeciaily might find such help very welcome. The secondary librarians 
concur in wishing a consultant, though some in both groups insist that it must be a 
coordinat>s and not a supervisor, who might lay down the lew. At present the only 
supervision comes from the school principal, and it may be close or not, library- 
minded or not, just as he happens to feel. 


The variety of library statistics gathered in this survey shows that the situa- 
tion could stand some coordinating, and some means to stress libraries in the DPI 
program along with the other desirable agencies of education. Some day, when and 
if libraries are properly stocked with ample materials, and staffed by librarians 
with time to give real service, neither Johnny nor his teachers will have to go 
begging for homework materials. But it will take a good deal of spadework before 
that time arrives, and all Island children have equal access to the means of edu- 
cation. The problem is not all financiel, for a good deal depends on rublic under- 
standing and administrative sympathy and emphasis, and for this librarians must 
work and work hard. We too have a job that is not just a job, but a vocation, a 
Calling, a profession, and if we unite to do that job well, we can go far. 


P. S. One of our rural correspondents writes of trouble caused by children's 
theft of library books at intermediate and high school levels. Her comment came 
just in time to include in a postscript; and we feel we have almost overlooked an 
important practical angie. In stressing the need of more library service, we have 
assumed that students would automatically appreciate it and use it in an adult, 
responsible way, but this is not 30, ospecialiy in rural areas where library service 
is new and strange. There is no use denying human nature: we must face it and 
improve it, and that is what education is for. Where students steal books in 





alarming quantities, a lesson in citizenship is needed from librarians, teachers, 
principals, counselors, and DPI experts. Perhaps a workshop in honesty is indica- 
ted. Perhaps a field team of DPI experts could visit trouble spots. With assembly 
talks, socio~drama in classrooms, education films, and the help of student govern~- 
ment groups they could surely cut down this problem to manageable proportions. 
Librarians could sponsor student contests for posters, essays or suggestions on 
improvement, and teachers could integrate them into units on democratic living. 


Surely this is just the type of real-life problem that our curriculum makers 
want taught in the schools. What of citizenship, moral and spiritual values, and 
human relations in a democracy? If we are really teaching these things successfully, 
we can handle this book theft problem in our stride. The ex c~ience gained in 
doing so might lead to new progvess in teachin~ and counselins methods. It would 
certainly be good for libraries, and far more important, it ‘ould be good for 
Johnny. Yor his own sake, he musn't gct eway with doine his homework by grabbing, 
stealing, and depriving his schoolmate; of their chance at the scarce materials, 
provided with so much sacrifice and effort so that his chances in the next genera- 
tion will be better than ourr. 


D. SUMMARY: DIRECYIONS IN HAWAII SCHOOL LIBRARIES, by Carolyn Crawford, Assistant 
Professor of Baucation, University o* Hawaii (now on leave on the Mainland) 





From this distance, and after seeing a few mainland school libraries in action 
or out of action, I feel the island situation is making some progress. Many li- 
brarians are attempting to do more than is really possible and are feeling discour- 
aged. However, that seems to be a general picture; I have seen a beautiful, large 
new library functioning since Sept-mber with no shelving; an.. the quarte:s of the 
library director in the 7argest schovl syztem in the world with no equipment yet 
except table: and chairs. People here as wsi.1 os in Hawaii are doing what appears 
often to be creative work with, or in spite of, inadequate facilities and help. 


What is both a blessing and a course iu Hawaii is the legacy of textbook collee- 
tions in the libraries. If the Book Rental Fund had not been set up, our elementary 
schools at least would probably be without libraries, as is the case here in the 
majority of schools. On the other hand, as the schools grow in size, the e:ormous 
load of clerical and physical work involved in handling textbooks limits the work 
of the librarian with students. Some adjustments aru necessary in this area, either 
in terms of more clerice’ help or centralized service if libraries are to continue 
to function as “ibraries rather than storage houses. In general, mainland school 
librarians dc not have this problem at all. Textbooks are handled through other 
channels and often, it seems, with no more satisfactory results in terms of the 
school pr 2g7ame 


The tendency in many places, as well as in Hawaii, is to centralize many of the 
non-book materials in the li'rary. I am now working with a well-established system 
where there is no connection whatever botween libraries and the Audio-Visuel Depart- 
ment. In this particular system both cepartments are so highly organized that tie 
schools seem to get adequate service. However, I can see definite advantages in the 
concentration of ~11 miserials, or at Jeast their indexing, ‘n the library. Again, 
this should not be attempted without adequate help. 


The problem of help is serious here on the mainland because of the great lack 
of school librarians; in Hawaii this is true also but in addition, the rigid rule 
of the Department of Public Instruction regarding allocation of "overhead" positions 
creates further limitations. A school of 350 needs a librarian as much as one with 
750 children. Likewise, a line drawn which means the loss of a full time person 
when the school population in a large school drops below a certain point is an 
inefficient and uneconomical approach to the problem. 


Much has beer s7id recently about the apparent disregard of architects and 
principals concerning libraries in new schools. We have been aware of this to some 
extent in new island schcols. However, attempts have been made to better this 
situation and in comparison of new libraries there and here we seem to have fared 
well. As long as plans appearing in educational periodicals still often ignore the 





library or give it the space of on evéinery chagarenty oe tnen there is @ jong way 
to go on the national planning level. 


Encouragement comes in several quarters patfenally: 2, for the first time, the 
American Association of School Administraters dneluded @ section on the iibrery 
at their recent annual reeting; 2, people 7. the businesg of educating librarians 
are becoming more concerned about the special problems fuvolved in field; 5, 
many systems on either a state or mmicipal leve] have been adding school library 
supervisors within the pist few years. In those places where supervisors have been 
working over a period of time, there is evidence of much progress. 


Looking back over the years in Hawaii, I see progress too. First, whether the 
Department creates a supervisory position or not within a reasoriable time, which is 
now desired by many of the school librarians, there is a cooperative group working 
together on Oahu which forms a strong bulwark for the structure. Second, that 
group has become more vocal with a representative on the administrative level for 
the elementary schools. Third, more vacancies are being filled with people who 
have some library education, rather than none. Fourth, thero now are a larger 
number of professi-nally trained librarians in the schools than at any other time. 
Fifth, @ pleasant, happy atmosphere in Hawaii school libraries seems to be the rule 
while here one finds many exceptions. Sixth, librarians do have an equal status 
with teachers which still is not alweys the case here. Seventh, there are now so 
many attractive libraries that it is difficult to choose only one for a visitor to 


800. lew 
FOP 
by Carleton B. Joeckel 


(Reprinted with author's permission from the CALibrarian, Winter 1953) 


When the “mainlander" thinks of Hawaii, the pictures that normally come to 
mind include such symbols as Waikiki Beach, Diamond Head, surf boards, outrigger 
canoes, hula dancers, volcanoes, leis, orchids, hibiscus, and Don the Beachcomber- 
to list only a few of the things that interest visitors. Now, tourists have their 
place, especially in Hawaii, where they rank just behind pineapples and sugar cane 
as an industry. Mrs. Joeckel and I were quite definitely tourists when we flew to 
Hawaii last May on a three weeks' visit to the several Hawaiian Islands. 


But even the most relaxed tourist occasionally reverts to type, and soon I 
found myself referring to a list of California library alumni which Miss Goodwin 
gave me, and visiting libraries and talking with librarians. In fact, I discovered 
librarians whom I had known as students in library schools in Michigan, Chicago, 
and California. In Honolulu, the library visite could be easily planned, but it 
wasn't so easy in the outlying islands. In Hilo, for example, I had to persuade 
the driver of a sightseeing car to stop for a while to permit me to visit a county 
library along the route. I'm not so sure the other passengers in the party ap- 
proved the new item in their itinerary, but I know the fine new building made a 
good impression on them. So, perhaps I was doing a job of library public relatiom 


Now a little about libraries in Hawaii as I saw them. Of course, I made no 
comprehensive survey of library service in the Territory of Hawaii, but I can say 
that my first impressions were surprisingly favorable, especially when one recalls 
that Hawaii is still struggling to become a state. Hawaii's public library system, 
for that matter, will stand comperison very well with similer service in quite a 
number of the forty-eight states. Coverage is practically 100 percent through the 
Library of Hawaii, which serves the city of Honolulu and the island of Oahu, and 
the three county libraries of Hawaii (the "Big Island"), Maui, and Kauai, which 
serve the remaining islands. Operating and building funds come mainly from the 
Territorial Government and the Territory has been very liberal in its provision 
of library buildings. Both main libraries and branches are attractive and mostly 
quite new, and there are a number of bookmobiles for service in outlying areas. Book 
collections are attractive and the staffs are interested and alert. 





The Library of Hawaii has many of the characteristics of a state library. It 
is housed in an attractive building constructed around a tropical patio and located 
in Honolulu's civic center. Its present chief, who was promoted to the librarian- 
ship on the retirement of Miss Margaret E. Newman, is Mrs. Mabel K. Jackson, who 
received her M. A. degree from the California School of Librarianship. My predic- 
tion is that the faculty of the School of Librarianship will be glad to point to 
her as an aluma. Another California alumna on the staff of the Library of Hawaii 
is Inez Lourenzo (Head of Loan Desk). 


The three county libraries serve their respective islands of Hawaii, Maui, and 
Kauai with a few smaller islands added to the service area. These outlying islands 
seem more nearly like the real Hawaii one imagines - only partially absorbed into 
the American pattern. But library service needs and opportunities are correspond- 
ingly great. To make this report a little less impressionistic, let me document it 
by referring you for more information about these libraries to the Reports of the 
Public Libraries, Territory of Hawaii, which you will find under 2876 in the Schecl 
of Librarianship bookstack in Berkeley. The reports contain many pictures of 
Hawaiian public libraries. 





The University of Hawaii Library serves a growing clientele of students of 
many races and many interests. The building is pretty well outgrown but a new one 
is now in the planning stage. Among the librarians of the University I met Miss 
Catherine Delamere, Head of the Catalog Department, and Miss Agnes Conrad (Head of 
the Circulation Department) «(both California alumnae). 


All I have said thus far may sound like a build-up for Hawaii and a recruiting 
drive for its libreries. If so, well and good. Frankly, I was a little surprised 
to find no more of the School of Librarianship alumni on the staffs of the Hawaiian 
libraries, only a few hours distant (by plane!) One or two rather mild words of 
warning may be in order, All library positions, both in the University Library and 
in the public libraries, are under civil scorvice, but I'm sure California alumi 


need not be concerned about that. Salaries aren't quite up to the best mainland 
standards, but think of the climatel lLoreover, life in Hawaii seems calmer and 
working speed isn't quite so fast as it is in most of the forty-eight states, And 
if you are sociologically or anthropologically minded, Hawaii provides you with a 
view of one of the most interesting and successful racial melting pots in action 
before youe And finally, if you are a gardener, you are indeed in "Paradise", as 
the tourist literature modestly labels Hawaii. The moral of this story is: when 
you visit Hawaii, save some time for a look at the libraries, 


Editor's Note: We Sandwich Islanders were happy to meet Dr. Joeckel in person, and 
see that the author of those classic library texts was such a friendly, wmassuming 
mane His pleasant article takes a kindly view of Island libraries, and we're glad 
to be reminded of our blessings.- However, low salaries are a real handicap to 
library progress here, and H.eLeAe is at last working in earnest to achieve parity 
with Mainland salaries. We print below the first report of our new committee, 
created to study salaries and standards, with a view to legislative action. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 1953-4 
by Agnes Conrad, Chairman 


During the last session of the Territorial Legislature, the Hawaii Library 
Association found itself in need of facts and figures on why librarians’ salaries 
should be increased, not decreased. A last minute attempt to convince the legis- 
lators that the proposed salary scale was not in line with national salaries was of 
no avail. With this in mind, the President appointed the Legislative Committee to 
prepare the necessary data for the next session. 


The Committee has begun work on a survey of salaries in public and university 
libraries of a size comparable to those in Hawaii. Emphasis will be on begi-ring 
saleries. Duties at this level are more likely to be comparable than at hi’.sr 
levels, and this figure can be compared with the ALA recommended minimm bezinnirg 


salary. 
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Letters are being sent to about 15 library schools requesting names and present 
positions of residents of Hawaii who have attended the school in the past five years. 
Those who have not returned to the Territory will be contacted in order to ascertain 
their reasons for not returning. It is thought that salaries play a large part in 
this. The Civil Service Commission wants to hire local residents; we would like to 
be able to point out to them why local residents are not available. 


Other suggestions have been made to the Committee. It was proposed that a 
comparison be made between qualifications and salaries of librarians and Territorial 
employees of similer or higher Civil Eervice ratings, but much lower academic re- 
quirements. Other professional groups such as social workers, nurses, etc., vill be 
contacted to find what action they are planning. If beginning professional jobs 
are going to continue to be maintained at the same salary level, joint action with 
other professional ‘groups seems logical. 


The Committee would welcome suggestions from the members. You oan also help 
by giving us the names of any local residents who have accepted mainland positions. 
Members of the Committee are Clare Murdoch, O0i-Yung Chow, Genevieve Correa, Yvonne 
Ozaki, and Agnes Conrad, Chairman. 


NOMINATIONS FOR 1955 ALA OFFICES 
(This notice was included at the request of Miss Laura C. Colvin) 


"Recommend candidates for the 1955 ALA elections! The Nominating Committee 
solicits your cooperation to obtain a group of nominees who are widely representa- 
tive of the membership - their multiple interests and their geographic distribution. 
Please suggest names of qualified individuals who have made contributions in their 
library experience and have shown leadership in their professional activities. 


The elective ALA offices are: first vice president (president-elect), second 
vice president, two members of the Executiv: Boara (four-year terms), six members 
of the Council (four-year terms). Two candidates for each office will be nominated, 
a total of twenty persons. Only ALA members may serve. 


You are cordially invited to respond. It is ne responsibility to insure 
se 


democratic choice of your representative. Please your suggestions on or 

before May 15, preferably to the chairman; however, they will be welcomed by any 
member of the committee. Lewis C. Branscomb, chairman, Ohio State University Li- 
braries, Columbus, Ohio; Virginia Chase, Carnegie Library Library, Pittsburgh, Pa.3 
Laura C. Colvin, Simmons College, Boston, Mass.; Harold L. Hamill, Los Angeles 
Public Library, Los Angeles, Calif.; Stanley Le West, University of Florida Librar- 
ies, Gainsville, Fla." 


- Anybody feel like electioneering? Be sure to name people who will answer 
their mail! Nothing would promote A.L.A. more in the Islands than prompt and help 
ful response to letters, preferably by air. Surface mail is too slow for 1954, and 
sometimes A.L.A. even misses that Slow Boat to China. 


OUTGOING H.L.A. OFFICERS 


President . . «+ + » « eVirginia Crozier, Technical Librarian, Library of Hawaii 

Vice president ... .Jean B. Stevens, Librarian, Hawaiian Pine 

Secretary . » + « « « eAgnes Conrad, Head of Circulation, University of Hawaii 

Treasurer « « + « « + eMargaret Lawrence, Librarian, Washington Intermediate School 
Executive Committee: 

Ex officio. « » « « « eSuzanne Starr, ex-president, Head of Extension, Library of 

Hawaii 

Member at large . .. «Jessie Larsen, Librarian, Hawaiian Telephone 

Member at large « . - sElisabeth Carey, Waikiki Branch Librarian, Library of Hawaii 

Hawaiiana Section . . eClare Murdoch, Hawaiian and Catelog depts., Library of Hawaii 

Children's Section. . -Alice Covell, Kalihi Branch Children's Libn, Library of Hawaii 

Secondary Section . . «Zoe Everly, Librarian, Farrington High School 

Elementary Section . »Rose A. Wong, Librarian, Kaahumanu School 





COUNTY LIBRARIES: 


Kauai Public Library Association, Ltd., Lihue, Kauai « » « « « Mary Me Spillner 


The Kauai Friends of the Library were formally organized at a meeting on 
February 17, and committees are now being formed to carry out tho activities of the 
orgenization. The groun received an unofficial start with a reception for the 
showing of o11 paintings by Dr. Eichi Masunaga of Hanapepe, held at the Iihue Li- 
brary on December 6. Dr. Masunaga graciously donated the procesds of the sale of 
any of the paintings from the exhibit to the Friends’ fund. 


The bids on the Kapaa Branch building have been submitted and the contract is 
expected to be officially awarded in April. The construv7%ion is to be completed in 
150 calendar days. 


Our former extension librarian, Ruth Koenig, and ex-cataloger, Frances Hinton, 
who resigned Nover*er 1, are now on the staff of the Free Library of Phi ladelphia. 
Miss Koenig's' position has been filled by Helen Zackman, a graduate in library 
science from Syracuse University, with a Master's degree from the University of 
Idaho. She had previously worked for the California State Library in Sacramento. 
Miss Hinton has been replaced by Mrs. Mary Me Spillner of Kauai, who, as Mary Pelton, 
held the same position in 1948 and 1949... Nathalie Otis, Waimea Branch librarian, 
was married to Koichi Gushikuma on December 23. Mr. Gushikuma is employed in the 
Mill laboratory of Kekaha Sugar Plantation. They are making their home in Waimea... 
Joyce Paul, children's librarian, has announced her engagement to William Elliott 
of the U.S.eCoast Guard. They plan to be married in June. 


Maui County Free Library, Wailuku, Maui . ...+++ +++ ee Ruth &. Itamra 


The newest addition to the Maui County Free Library is the bookmobile which 
made its debut in early December. Custom built, the new one ton General Motors 
truck replaces a 12-year-old bookmobile, and will carry a capacity of 1475 books, 
315 more than the old truck. A specially-designed magazine rack and a 
section of shelves at the back of the truck to provide more accessible shelves are 
some of the conveniences of the truck. The bookmobile, painted a light grey with 
bright yellow icttering, will serve 18 schools during the school year and 22 com- 
mmnity centers during the sumer. After 12 years of service, the old bookmobile 
was shipped to Molokai to bring the much needed library service to outlying schools 
of the Friendly Isle. Miss Ann Hart, assistant children's librarian, is in charge 
of the bookmobile with Harry Nishimura as bookmobile clerk-driver,. 


The children's department must have yelled the loudest for more shelving space. 
Shelves are now being made in the children's room which will relieve, temporarily 
at least, the shelving problem. 


Hewaii County Library, Hilo, Hawaii . +++ ++s+s«+22e«+ ++ + + CarolA. Brice 


A meeting of the custodians of the branch libraries of the Hawaii County Li- 
brary was held in Hilo on January 16th. For some of them it was a two hundred mile 
trip. Mrs. Willocks greeted the group and discussion was led by Miss Carol Brice, 
Extension Librarian. Miss Margaret Gray, Children's Librarian, commented on work 
with children in the branches. All concerned agreed that the meeting was most 
worthwhile and mutually helpful. 


The success of the semi-monthly film program which has been presented by the 
Hawaii County Library in the building in Hilo has led to an extension of that pro- 
grem. With the continued cooperation of the Film Service Department of the Library 
of Hawaii, the films borrowed for use in Hilo are held over and since February 
have been sent to the Honokaa Branch Library. Audiences have increased at each of 
the showings there. In addition to the film program, evening hours have been added 
to those of the Honokaa Branch, with the purpose of making its service available to 
more adults of the community. 





Library of Hawaii, Honolulu, Oahu i « « « « «© «© «© « «+ « « e » Iemgard Hormann 


Most of our news is a long list of arrivals and departures: 

Florence Yoshioka accepted a position with the army and left for Germany shortly 
before Christmas. Alice Alexander is working temporarily in Extension Division. 

Marion McDermott left for Japan right after New Year to become an Army librarian 
in Tokyo, leaving a big hole in the Music Room. 

Herbert Holzbauer resigned in January to take a position as the Naval Ammunition 
Depot librarian at Lualualei. He was Film and Periodicals Librarian. 

Ruth Fung resigned as Bookmobile librarian to accept @ library position at Pauoa 
School. Nancy Noda and Myra Watt are carrying on for the he gmet 

Betty Jo Pennington left the Children's Room on March S1@@"fer™a homemaking career. 

Phyllis Mansfield left the library in March when her husband returned from Korean 
duty. They Will be stationed on the East Coast. | 

Eloise Winstedt, a@wlt Librarian at Waikiki Branch, resigned the first of the year 
to spend more time with her family. 


New arrivals: 

Dorothy Field of Mendham, N.J., will be adult librarian at the Waikiki-Kapahule 
Branch. ‘ She 4g @ graduate of Mt. Holyoke and Columbia University Library 
School. 

Elizabeth Frisz came in November to be adult librarian at Kaimuki Branch. She had 
worled at California State Library and Pasadena Public Library. 

Ann Towill has returned to the staff on a part-time basis. She is a welcome addi- 
tion to the Reference Desk staff, where she worked before her marriage, 

Polly Roseberry is working part-time in the Art and Education Departments. Now a 
Kailua house.rife, she has had wide experience in Seattle Public Library, in 
Extension, Technical, and Chiidren's work. 

Mr. John Broe.stl has accepted a position as First Assistant Cataloger and will 
arrive in the middle of April. 


Virginia Perry of the Edna Allyn Room has announced her engagement to Robert E. 
Ainsworth of Moline, Ne Je 


University of Hawaii Library, Honolulu . « « « « » « e Dorothy C. McAlister 


News from the Unive~sity library consists mainly of staff activities. Dr. 
Stroven, our l:brarian, is spending the second semester on sabbatical leave. His 
Sime will be spent on the West coast visiting his family, studying various libraries 
and gathering additional material for his literature courses. Mrs. Barbara Hulyk 
has joine* our staff as Govermnent documents librarian. lis. Hulyk comes to us 
from the University of Michigan. Miss Joyce Wright, now on leave of absence from 
our staff, plans to return in September. 


Now that the plans for the new building are completed we are patiently awaiting 
the announcerent of bids. 


FLASH! - John Be MoClur’-in, formerly of LEGISLATIVE REFERENCT BUREAU, was married 
February 27 to Margaret Lawson, of Woodbine, Kentucky. The bride is a graduate of 
Peabody Library S@hool, and John met her while in Japans John is now on the staff 
of Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama; and he and his 
bride are living at $446 Doris Circle, Montgomery. 


Note: Some of our usual news notes are oxitted until the fall issue because of tis 
extra length of this schooi number.e. Our hearty thanks are due to ail the school 
librarians who filled out our forms and sent in their commentseee Thanks also to 
Irmgard Hormann, Virginia Crozier, Louise Martin and Marjorie Yonezaki for thoir 
generous help with this issue. 
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